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THE UNTOLD STORY 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


After 100 Years—A Look at the Facts 


The actual battles—some of the bloodiest ever fought—were only a small part 
of the toll of the U.S. Civil War. Deep scars of that great conflict still remain a 
century later—after the scars of two world wars have faded. Why? On these 
pages is the story behind the story of history's costliest civil war. 


when the shots were fired that sig 
naled the start of this nation’s Civil War 
The centennial of that most bloody of 
American wars is beginning to be ob 
served. Speeches are to be made. Battle 
will be re-enacted. Much is being writter 
to reacquaint the public with the war 
military personalities and campaigns 
The real story of that war remains un 
told, however. It is a story that is still 
unfolding in the South’s continued resist 
ance to racial desegregation and in its 
widespread reliance on a one-par‘y polit 
In this story is found an an 


$ was April 12, 1861—just 100 years ago 


ical system 
swer to the question why many Southern 
States lay prostrate for so long, did not 
really join in the nation’s rapid growth 


until during and after World War II 


WELL-FED AND WELL-CLOTHED 


In the story of the Civil War is a study 
in contrast between the attitude of 
Americans toward their defeated enemies 
of World War II and their attitude 
toward defeated fellow Americans 

A part of the story is told for you 
graphically in the charts on these pages. 

The story itself starts more than 50 
vears before the first shots were fired at 
Fort Sumter 

Before 1861. George Washington 
freed in his will all slaves under his per 
control, but owned many slaves 
during his lifetime. Thomas Jefferson 
ywned slaves, though he regarded slav- 
ery as a dying institution and provided 
for some of his own slaves to be freed 
At least eight of the 15 Presidents before 
the Civil War were slave owners. Slavery 


SOI al 


came to underlie the economy of the 
South, which was based almost solely 
on agriculture 

As the nation expanded, new States 
were added in the North and West. Pop- 
ulation growth was largely in these same 
areas. Political power gradually shifted 
away from the farming South to the 
North, with its growing industries. The 
South found itself selling its cotton in 
world markets at competitive prices, 
while forced to buy its shoes and cloth- 
ing and luxuries in tariff-protected mar- 
kets in the North. Southerners felt that 
their region was becoming a colony of 
the North. 

Reacting to these pressures, South Car- 
olina threatened to quit the Union in the 

continued on page 62) 


the Union Army was confident of victory near the war's end. When 
this photo was made of Grant's forces at Petersburg, Va., in 1865, Confederates were starving, in rags. 


—Library of Congress 
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AT WAR’S START — The South was overmatched. 


[continued from page 6] ] 


1830s. President Andrew Jackson, him THE NORTH THE SOUTH 


self a Southerner, slammed the door on 
that effort. By 1860, control of the States 23 WW 
Senate as well as the House had 
passed to the North. Abraham Lincoln of 
Illinois won the Presidency that year 
Eleven Southern States decided to go 
out of the Union and form a government 


of their own, even at the price of wai Factories 100,000 20,000 


Duri th T} same forces that a 
gie a litical defe r i the South > Money (bank deposits) $189 million $47 million 


People l — Te 22 million 9 million, 
including 3.5 
million slaves 


the years leading up to the war contrib n : r 
uted to its miar diost in wer. The Transport (railroad mileage) 20,000 miles 9,000 miles 


South won the early battles. Its armies . 
were brilliantly commanded and fought Industrial output (value $2.8 billion $0.9 billion 


well. But the North, with superior forces per year) 
of manpower and mighty industries 
finally split the South Manufacturing workers 1.1 million 111,000 


Alter the war. At war's end, the 
South lay prostrate. Nearly one of every Wealth in property $11 billion $5.4 billion 
four white men in uniform had been 
killed or died in service. Many more The North had 7 times as much bank capital as the South; basic industries 
were maimed. Cities, industries and rail- on the verge of great growth; enormous resources in metals, and skilled 
roads had been burned and dismantled workers. 
Rich farming regions in Virginia, Georgia 
and South Carolina had been laid waste 
br Northern armies 

The North had applied a scorched- 
earth policy to several of the South’s 
riche st States. At the same time, 3.5 mil- 


lion slaves were freed—forcing a revolu HOW THE NORTH WON =B; strangling the 


tion in the agricultural system that lay Ot m ath in A a a E "ab AE eA aaa 
at the base of the South’s economy South's economy, devastating her land, encircling and 


A contrast. Alt tl United States ° 
ope athe sie destroying her forces. 


helped to defeat Germany and Japan in 
World War II, great efforts were made to 


ease the pain of defeat for those nations PHASE 1: Blockade of Southern ports, aimed ot cutting off the South from 


So extensive have been the rious li f torial ¢ E i F 
programs that poured billions of dollars supplies of war material from England and France 


into fi reign nations that in American PHASE 2: Splitting the West off from the South by taking the Mississippi 


Secretary of Treasury in late 1960 went River, sealing off Texas, Lovisiana and Arkansas. 
to Germany, one of the defeated nations 


of World War II, to ask for help in carry PHASE 3: Splitting the South a second time by driving a wedge from Ten- 
ing the relief load. And Soviet Russia nessee to the Atlantic Ocean, separating the Army of Virginia from its Southern 
which the United States helped to stave bases of support 


off defeat less than 20 years ago, now is 


The South had land, cotton, slaves and few industries that could provide 
war material. 


challenging this country for world leader PHASE 4: Scorching the earth to break the South's will to resist, starting 
ship the process by burning out the ‘‘breadbasket" of the Shenandoah Valley 
Different in the South. All was differ- and continuing it on General Sherman's march through Georgia, meanwhile 
ent after the defeat of the American keeping constant pressure on all Southern armies. 
South 
At the nd of the war, the South was 
prostrate. Yet the North imposed mili 
tary occupation upon the Southern State 
until 1877, which was 12 vears after the 
fighting stopped 
There were no great relief efforts by 
the North comparable to those made by 
the U.S. after World War II, even 
though more than a million persons faced 
starvation in the South during the year 
continued on page 64 
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DURING THE WAR —= The North 


became an industrial giant, the South a shell- 
torn wreck. 


IN THE FIGHTING, Northern forces lost 360,000 dead, 
the South 258,000 from battles and disease. That was 1 
man out of every 5 in uniform for the North; 1 out of 
every 4 for the South. The North had more manpower 
to draw on than the South. If the death rate in World 
War Ii had equaled that of the Civil War, there would 
have been 3.6 million American dead, instead of 405,000. 


THE NORTH GREW under war's stimulus. Factories 
multiplied; 4,000 miles of new railroad were built; trade 
zoomed. Only a few towns were burned by Confederate 


AFTER THE WAR = Instead of a 


Marshall Plan the South got Reconstruction. 
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@ Northern military forces occupied the South until 1877 
— 12 years after the war ended. 


e A million Southern whites in remote areas nearly starved 
in the first year after the war. Little relief was sent down 
from the North. There was no counterpart for the aid that 
U. S. gave Germany and Japan after World War Il 


@ instead of a Marshall Plan to rebuild the South, Con- 
gress turned the South over to Northern carpetbaggers 
and Southern scalawags. Using the votes of Negroes, 
they captured State and local governments, squeezed 
hundreds of millions of dollars out of the South in taxes 
and graft. The carpetbagger Governor of Lovisiana piled 
up | million dollars in four years, while his salary was 


$8,000 a year 


@ Southern churches were seized if they had been used 
for hospitals, their buildings and property given to North- 
ern denominations. 


æ A tox on cotton was levied by Congress, taking 70 
million dollars from Southern farmers in the first 3 years 
after the war. 


raiders. The North ended the war incomparably stronger 
than it was at the start. 


THE SOUTH CAME APART under the blows of total war. 
Cities—Atlanta, Richmond, Columbia—were burned. Many 
others, such as Vicksburg and Petersburg, were heavily dam- 
aged. Prime farming regions of the South—the Shenan- 
doah Valley and central Georgia—were gutted. Railroads, 
banks, factories were wiped out and the South's currency 
lost its value. General Grant let Southern soldiers keep 
their horses, all that was left for many Southern families. 


m Pressure stayed on for years after the war. In 1875, 
four fifths of the town of Greenville, Miss., was offered 
for sale for taxes imposed by the carpetbaggers. In South 
Carolina, 437,000 acres of land were seized by tax col- 
lectors in one year, nearly 10 years after the war was over. 


@ Special trains were run from the North, bringing specu- 
lators who bought up, among other things, 5.7 million 
acres of prime Southern forests for as little as 25 cents 
an acre. 


€ Cotton, the South's main product, was left unprotected 
from foreign competition, while Northern industrial goods 
got tariffs. Cotton dropped to 5 cents a pound in the 
1890s 


æ Southern railroads were bought up by Northerners. 
Discriminatory freight rates developed, making it impos- 
sible for Southern industries to compete with the North. 
This, generally, was the rate picture for 80 years after 
the Civil War. A Supreme Court decision changed it 
in 1945. 
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[continued from page 62] 
following the and some did starve 
Only 
North 


created a Freedmen’s 


war 
a pittance of aid came from the 
The Government in Washington 
Bureau whi h got 
$4 in taxe each $1 it gave 
for relief. Funds from private charities 
in the North were pathetically small in 
comparison to what was needed 
Not only had cities, farms and 
been laid waste, but the 
capital went up in the smoke 
Emancipation of slaves took 4 
dollars of capital investment from South 


s on cotton for 


| 


H th 


' 
i 


ndus 
South s 
of 
billion 


trie 


wal 


| 


em planters. The people were left with 
almost 2.5 billion dollars of worthless 
Confederate bonds and currency in their 
hands. Plantations were worth little with 
out the unpaid labor that had sustained 


| 


+7} 
| 


. 
| 
- 
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them. And the people were going hungry 

Fodder for food Reports of the time 
tell É$ men and women huddling about 
blackened all that 
from their homes, and eating wheat bran 
and the corn collected from place n 
Sherman’s Army had fed their 
Women and children begged for 
from door to door. Farmers had no work 

There were women 
voked to plows 
seed, few farm implements 

Confederate generals went home after 
the war asking what they could do to 
earn their bread. One went to plowing 
worked as a day laborer 
South Carolina railroad. A 
A plante ' 


chimne ys remained 
where 
h rses 
food 
animals stories of 


being There was no 


another in the 
vards of the 
colonel peddled his wife's pies 
did the familh Sidney Lanier, the 
Georgia poet Pretty the 
whole of life has been merely not dying.” 

Instead of help from the North, fed 


eral armies were used to impose a po 


wash 
—Dept. of Defense 


UNION ARSENAL, fed by booming factories of Northern cities, overwhelmed the 
agricultura! South. Above: arms for General Grant at City Point, Va., in 1864. 


wrote much 


Illinois, Maine York, lowa, other 
Northern States 

Lasting problems. Out of it all came 
problems and attitudes that have per 
sisted for 100 Even now, the 
Southern States are fighting to hold the 


against changes in segregation, in 


that Southern white people were their Nev 


enemies. Negroes beaten if they 
voted the Democratic ticket. Thousands 
of Negroes did not know the names of 
the men for whom they voting. 
Much of the bacon and ham sent from 


litical rule of former slaves and carpet 
l iggers upon Southem communities were 
After World War II, the United State 
used some of its gold to he Ip create an 
Bank and international 


monetary funds to stabilize world cur 


International were years 


line 


rencies and stimulate the flow of capital 
abroad 
By 


streamed 


contrast, U.S Treasur agents 
through the South in 1865 
land, anything that the 
been the property ot 
the Confederacy. They took cotton val 
ued at 30 million dollars. Behind them 
came hordes of carpetbagger the 
North to drain away any Southern capital 
thev could lav hands on 

Agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
joined with Republican Party workers to 
organize the freed 
them to the polls “hae 


otton 


claimed to have 


grabbing 


from 


slaves and march 


Ne groes were told 
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the North for needy people went to buy 
otes 

These were the votes that were used 
to keep in power the governments that 
the Southern States 
written to aid fraud. Thievery 
tastic. Between 1868 and 1874. the car 
petbaggers managed to build up the 
State debts in the South by $101,232,000. 
They left little or nothing to show for the 
money they spent Mississippi s tax rates 
for example 14 times higher at 
the end than at the beginning 

Rulers of the Southern States 
from Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 


ruled Laws were 


was tan 


were 


came 


voting, in other things. They are in coali 
tion in Congress with so-called “conser 
itive” Republicans on many issues 

It was the Civil War and what hap 
pene d in the years that followed that de 
velope d the current Southern attitudes to- 
ward Negroes, education, labor, industry 
farming and all of the issues of today 

Negro voting There is a demand now 
bv the Federal Government in Wash 
ington that the Southern States give the 
vote to Negroes without restriction 

It is a little-known fact that Negroes 
in the South for vears after 


did vote 25 
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SHERMAN’‘’S MARCH obliterated 


almost 


CASUALTIES were heavy on both sides 
had the greater proportion 


the ( ivil W il l 
the 
hy 


publican 


nder i 
Negroes were marched to 
Northert 
Atte 
their 
voted 
long if 


le iders thes 


the left. the 
wders fron 
Democrat 

developed | ti 
i here 


` 


that Negro 


troops 


groes tool southern 


whites and 


Before 


were getting too expensive vere 


complaints bv local politicians 


votes were for sale to the highest bidde 


the 
n ike 


the vote 


of this situation ime 
States that 
to qualif tor 
ind literacy tests 
devised to limit Negro 
I king back the past 
Southerners argue that, if the 
there would be a 
davs of wholesale vote buying 
Republicans, in 
fighting 


Out 
laws in Southert 
for Ne Procs 
taxes 


presen 
t hard 
Poll 


were deliberatel 


oting 


upon nany 


restrictions 


were removed return 


to the 
One-party system. 


recent campaigns have been 
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but the Confederacy 
one of every four fighting men 


—Kean Archives 


Southern cities. This was Columbia, S.C.—two-thirds destroyed by fire. 


—Library of Congress 


SOUTHERN RAILROADS were left in a shambles. This 1864 
photo shows what the war did to a depot in Nashville, Tenn. 


—National Archives 


disgusted with the frauds and corruption 
that filled Southern statehouses. They 
quit the Republican Party in droves. Few 
natives were left the party by the 
time State government was restored to 
the South’s whites 

Through the that followed, 
Democratic leaders in the South helped 
Negroes to remain in command of Re- 
publican patronage and the party organi- 
zation there. The word was spread that 
the Republican Party was a Negro party 
This acted to prevent capable whites 
from going into the Republican Party to 
build it into a real competitive organiza- 
tion and it smothered any two-party sys- 
tem in the South for generations 

it is only within the last 10 years that 
native Southern whites have been mov 
ing into the Republican Party in large 

(continued on page 66) 


and House seats in 
to broaden the footholds they 
North ¢ Vin 


They h ive as 


ird to win Senate 
the South 

in Fennessee irolina, 
Texas in 


tICCEeSS 


la Florida ind 
et had little 

Democrats hold 99 of the 106 Hous 
seat from the 11 


Confederacy 


its and everv Senate vears 
States of the 

This  situation—Democratic lomina 
f the politics of the South—stems 


directly 


tuon 


from the Reconstruction period 
and the carpetbag regimes that were run 
by Northem Republicans. There was a 

zable Whig Party in the South in the 
leading up to the Civil War 
Abraham Lincoln found enough Republi- 
an support among former Whigs to start 
reconstruction in several Southern States 
before his death 

Under Northern military rule 


native white Southerners 


pe riod 


how 


ever became 
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[continued from page 65] 


numbers. But the stigma of Reconstr 
tion South was ruled by 
combination of Republicans and Negroes 
has not yet been fully forgotten 

Segregation laws. The South is stir 
ring with protests by Negroes about seg 
regatior laws. There are sit-in demonstra 
with Negroes demanding restau 
with whites. Some Negroes 
been jailed. All over the South, 
segregated schools are under attack 

The new Negro is challenging the laws 
that trv to keep him in a separate part of 
separate 


when the 


tions 
rant service 
have 


town, and him to use 
facilities from the man. In the 
North, there are ibout the 
Southern whites’ resistance to integration 
Why the resistance? The answer lies 
in the past. Many white Southerners re 
member stories told in their families of 
the way Negro soldiers prodded white 
men, their former masters, off pavements 
while the South was under military rule 
of the North in the Reconstruction period 
For many years after Reconstruction 
there was little segregation in the South 
In Mississippi and Louisiana, Negroes 
were served at the same bars with 
whites. They ate in the same restaurants 
rode in the same coaches in 
much of the South 
Segregation laws did not develop until 
1890s in most of the South. They 
up largely as a defense mechanism 


require 
white 
questions 


railroad 


—Putnam County, N. Y., Historical Society 


FROM THIS FOUNDRY AT WEST POINT . 
. came 3,000 cannon for the armies of the North 


installed by whites who feared that, if 
the barriers stayed down, social equality 
greater than the 
a compelling in 
was the 


might develop. Far 
segregation laws, as 
fluence to separate the races 
code of social behavior which set aside 
for whites certain areas in parks, theaters 
ind elsewhere, and gave Negroes cer 
tain sections in which to live, and barred 
them from white hotels and theaters 
Before the Civil War, there was ni 
juestion about the master-slave relation 
ship. In Reconstruction, Northerners told 


—Culver Service 


AFTER THE SURRENDER AT APPOMATTOX. . 
. @ new and longer period of hardship lay in store for the men in gray 


Southern white men 
were their enemies. Then the Northern 
ers left and the Negroes became de 
pendent upon relations with these same 
white people for a livelihood 

As Negroes streamed into Southern 
cities, after the farm economy began to 
come apart, relations between the races 
became more strained. Codes of behavior 
and segregation laws became more tight 
ly fixed 

At the same time, job competition 
was rising; feelings were higher 

Pressures from outside for Southerners 
to change the laws were resisted fiercely 
There still was the recollection by 
Southerners of the time when Northern 
bayonets ruled their States. Slavery 
a Civil War that freed the slaves, a Re 
construction period when the Negroes 
were used as pawns, all these shaped to 
day's attitudes in the South 

Mixed schools. There are 
and demonstrations and disturbances as 
schools are desegregated. Federal troops 
were sent to Little Rock to install a few 
Negroes in a white high school in 1957 
Mothers marched in front of New 
Orleans schools last December protesting 
desegregation. ‘Many Northerners ask 
why there is still so much feeling 

The answer goes straight back to slav 
ery and Reconstruction. All Southern 
States had laws forbidding masters to 
teach their slaves to read and write 
Most of the freed slaves were totally 
ignorant, many of them—smuggled in 
from Africa during the 1850s—could not 
even speak English 

Even in the Reconstruction period 
there were no mixed schools in the 


Negroes that the 


lawsuits 
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—Chicago Historical Society 


WITH FAST, BLOCKADE-RUNNING SHIPS . 
- «. the South sought desperately to get needed supplies 


South. For that matter, there were \ 
few in the North. The F 
Bureau set up 4,000 schools for Negroes 
in the South No one 
there for whites 

After the Wal 


teachers of 


eedmen s 


q hools 


built uny 


no Money cam in te 


help pay rebuild burned 
p I 


schoolhouses. Southerners created sucł 


could by patching up 
buildings 


sheds together, and tried to pay teat hers 


schools as thes 


smashed store nailing cotton 


m produce 

In spite ol the Southern 
States 
sort of 


poverty if 
there was an effort to give some 
education to both races in two 
(ne re sult As 
teacher 


third is 


separ ite school svstems 
late as 1936 the 


in Georgia vas getting e nh } 


average white 
much as the teacher doing the same work 
in California 

At that time, the South was trving to 
educate a third of the 
in a dual school system 
sixth of the nation’s school revenues 

The desolation of the Civil War and 
the poverty that followed were 
Southern education for 80 vear: 

Cotton economy. For Southen 
ers at the of the Civil War 
Government 


nation’s children 
but it had mhh 


ı drag on 
tarm 


there 
loans, ne 


“ lose 
were no crop 


free seed, no new farm implements t 
replace those destroved by the marching 
armies 


i 


Planters came home to hungry fami 


lies and found hosts of Negroes, former 
slaves, also to be fed. For a 
many of the Negroes were fed by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau 
of a tax levied by the Federal Gover 
ment on the farmer's cotton. When mil 


tary government ended, Southem farm 


hort time 


trom the 


pi weeds 
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5 million free Ne 
most of them 
except raising 


€ vere left with 
g their hands 
untrained for anvthing 
otton 


Che former 


es on 


masters were almost as 
is the Negroes. For the most part 
the whites had only land, no money to 
pay workers. Out of this situation grew a 
sharecropping. The farmer 
furnished the land. He mortgaged his 
crop in advance to get supplies for him- 
self and the Negroes. The crop was 
livided between landowner and tenant 


poo! 


system ol 


Cotton was the only cash crop that 
could be grown. There were no mat 
kets in the South for dairy products or 
grain. There were few banks. Money 
had to come from merchant-suppliers; 
like it or not, the farmer had to raise 
cotton. 

Sharecropping the cotton fields be- 
came a way of life—and cotton became 
a drug on the markets of the world. Its 
price went down to 10 cents a pound, 
then down to 5 cents. Both white farm- 
ers and Negroes were caught in grind- 
ing poverty. It deepened for years 

Not until the coming of the New Deal 
in the 1930s did official Washington 
show any real concern about the plight of 
the South. And not until the outbreak of 
World War II did any real relief come 

With the surge of war industries in the 
1940s, many Negroes left the farms for 
jobs in Southern cities—or in the North. 
New markets began opening up. More 
business was moving into the South, 
where there was, as always, a plentiful 
supply of labor 

Industrial revolution. Complaints are 
heard now in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania and in other areas of the 
North that are losing industries to the 
South. In the South, there is a hearty 
welcome for the newcomers. In the past 
two decades, the South has undergone 
something of an industrial revolution 

But it has been a long, hard road 
from the ruins of the Civil War to the 
present. In 1860, the South had 17.2 per 
cent of the factories and 11.5 per cent 
of the capital in the nation. By 1904- 
with the war years far behind—it had 

(continued on page 68) 
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FOR MANY SOLDIERS RELEASED FROM UNION PRISONS .. . 
freedom was merely the exchange of one kind of degradation for another 
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in 1938 — 73 Years After Civil War — 


WHY FDR CALLED THE SOUTH 
“NATION'S NO. 1 ECONOMIC PROBLEM” 


The Government's National Emer- 
gency Council said in a 1938 report: 


More than half the South's farm 
families were tenants living in pov- 
erty comparable to that of the poor- 
est peasants in Europe. 


The average tenant family in the 
South received a yearly income of 
$73 per person. 


Of 3 million Southern farm families, only 
3 per cent lived in houses having inside 
plumbing. One fifth had no toilets, inside or 
outside. Half the farm homes were unpainted, 
and a third had no screens. 


At least half of all Southern families, ur- 
ban and rural, were not adequately housed. 


More than 2 million Southern families 
were infected with malaria. 


The South was trying to educate one third 
of the nation's children with one sixth of the 
nation's revenues for schools. Illiteracy 

was the highest in the nation. 


Child labor still flourished. 

More than a tenth of all South- 

| ern children 10 to 15 years old 
j were working. 

i The South had 28 per cent 

of the nation’s population, but 

only 11 per cent of the bank deposits. 


In industry, the average wage was 
$865 a year in the South, $1,249 out- 
side the South. 

The South had 61 per cent of the 
nation’s eroded land. Areas of South- 
ern farm land as big altogether as 
South Carolina had washed away. 
Other areas as big as Oklahoma and 
Alabama had been damaged. 
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15.3 per cent of the plants and 11 per 
cent of the capital 

In the 1880s, delegations went north 
to plead the case of the South, coined 
the phrase “The New South.” Prominent 
Southerners joined in the effort. A son 
of Gen. Robert E. Lee headed a tin 
mining company. A nephew of the Gen- 
eral was vice president of a railroad and 
headed a hotel firm. Some investors 
looking for a place to make a dolla 
quickly, did send money into the South 

Town sites were hewn out of timber 
lands. Vineyards were planted, indus 
tries built and mines opened. New Eng 
landers developed a town at Fort Payne 
Ala. Part of this work endured, but other 
settlements later turned into ghost 
towns 

A time of fortunes. The turn of the 
century was a time when big fortunes 
were being made and trusts were being 
developed by Eastern capital. The South 
and the West were inviting targets 

Northern capitalists took command 
of many Souther resources. A cotton 
seed-oil firm owned in the North con 
trolled 88 per cent of the production of 
that product. The entire supply of Ameri 
can bauxite, found in four Southern 
States, went to one Northern company 
Control of 80 per cent of America’s sul 
phur was picked up by another firm 

Oil broke out of the ground in Texas 
Three Northern firms were there with 
pipelines and complete control of trans 
portation and refineries They set their 
own prices. The first 5 million barrels of 
crude oil from the Spindletop field 
brought the producers only from 3 to 17 
cents a barrel. 

Control of the major Southern rail 
roads, the Alabama coal and iron indus 
try, many millions of aeres of Southern 
timberlands was all held by Northern 
interests. Only the cotton-textile indus 
try and the tobacco industry, among 
major enterprises, remained principally 
under Southern control 

The South had not come to a full re 
covery. It still was lagging behind the 
rest of the nation. The lepression of 
the 1930s arrived in the South earlier 
and lingered longer than any place else 

Oppression without troops? Far into 
the twentieth century Southemers con 
tinued to say that Northerners were 
treating the South like a conquered 
province The only difference was that 
the troops were gone 

Justification for this statement, South- 
erners said, was found in the fact that 
industries and agencies controlled by 
Northerners set freight rates and steel 
prices that had the effect of barring 
Southern manufacturers from competi. 
tion with their Northem counterparts. 
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Southern shippers had to pay higher 
freight rates than did shippers in the 
Northeast for sending the same goods 
equal distances. Rates were set by South 
em railroads. but the roads were cor 
trolled, largely, by Northern capital. The 
rates held the uppro\ al of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Not until 1945 
was this changed 

The Southern steel industry loing a 
booming business in 1900, was virtuall 
stopped in its tracks, Southerners said 
imposed b the 
f 


by a rate structure 
North 
price lifferentials so sharp that it becam 
cheaper for an industry in New O 
leans to buy steel from Pittsburgh than 
from Birmingham. Not until World War 
Il were changes made in this ysten 
The South and labor. The smashing 
of industries in the Civil War and the 
lingered on the farn 


The rates required payment 


poverty that 
through the years combined to pro Juce a 
surplus of labor in the Soutł This still 
has not been absorbed by the new indus 
trie And the scramble for jobs he Ips to 
cause Southern labor to shv awi from 
unions 

Time and again, organizers for labor 
unions have tried to make union men of 
Southern workers and have failed. Re 
sistance is stout. Organization still lag: 
Northern industries find this an inviting 
situation. To many, it is particularly sO 
in view of the bountiful resources found 
in the South 

Resources 
things that their region has t 


2omMmeihimes 


Southerners isting the 
fter in 
dustry, can go on endlessly 
they start with climate nd electric 
power Again, it w ill be water. oil. gas 
sulphur, salt, coal, iron ore, low tax rate: 

In the 1890s, a Southern booster said 
“We must induce 
by offering cheaper taxatior 
labor, cheaper coal, che aper power and 


ipital to come her 
heaper 


much more public spirit For many 
parts of the South, that offer has not 
change d much 

186? and 196]. A century after 
Fort Sumter, the South is just beginning 
tc ome from under the cloud of war and 
Reconstruction. New 
Southern forests are be ing re 


industries are mov 
ing in 
planted Poultry. eggs, dairy products 
and cattle largely have replaced cotton ir 
the farm economy. And the Negro pi yl 
lem rapidly is moving North 

Fhe help that was withheld from the 
South by the North and the Federal Gov 
ernment finally got there during World 
War If—75 years after the Civil War 
ended. That is the untold story of the 
( ivil W I 


For excerpts from messages of four 
Presidents of the U.S. dealing with the 
constitutional issues involved in the Civil 
War, see page 116 
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NOW THE SOUTH IS RISING AGAIN 


With World War Il, the South's real come- 
back started. In many ways World War Il 
did for the South what the Civil War did 
for the North, providing a spark that set off 


enormous growth and change — 


New industries — light metals, synthetic 
textiles, plastics and chemicals — sprang up 
all over the South to meet war, then postwar, 
demands. They were drawn by the South's 


abundance of timber, electric power, 
and "the trinity of the Age of Chem- 
istry": oil and gas, sulphur, water. 
The North in the Civil War had got 
the jump with its “trinity of the Age 
of Steel”: coal and coke, limestone, 
iron ore. 

Southern farming underwent a 
revolution, shifting from one crop — 
cotton—to diversified agriculture. By 
the late 1950s there were half as 


many sharecroppers as in the 1930s, and the way of 
life they represented was fast disappearing. As farm- 
ing was mechanized, labor became plentiful, attracting 


still more industry from the North. 


With new wealth and new ideas pouring in, the 
South began to fill pent-up needs and demands left 


over in some cases from the Civil War, and this gen- , 
erated still more activity, adding to the renaissance. LANAZ 


—- 


In the last decade, the 1950s, the ‘‘new South” 
grew still faster. Some of its features: 
White population rose by 22%, one third faster 
than in the other States of the Union. Negro popula- 
tion grew by 9%, compared with a 50% rise outside 


of the South. 


Factory employment jumped 31%, more than 


four times as fast as in other States. 


Cars and trucks, a sign of wealth and industry, 
increased by 68%, where the rest of U.S. had a 


47% gain. 


Personal income rose from $1,082 per person in 


the South in 1950 to $1,709 in 1960, 


a gain of 58%. 


Elsewhere, incomes rose from $1,629 to $2,420, a 


gain of 49%. 

AS THE 1960s BEGIN, the South 
thus still finds itself lower than 
the North and West in income, 
but rising fast. Its progress has 
prompted historian Walter Pres- 
cot Webb to say that in the 
next 50 years the South may 
be “Economic Opportunity No. 
1” where it had been “Economic 
Problem No. 1" less than 30 
years aqo. 
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